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of Japan included the Philippines and possibly
Hawaii, where the Japanese were a formidable ele-
ment in the population. As a consequence there
arose a strong demand that the principles of the
Chinese Exclusion Act be applied to the Japanese.
The situation was made more definite by the fact
that the board of education in San Francisco ruled
in 1906 that orientals should receive instruction in
special schools. The Japanese promptly protested,
and their demand for their rights under the treaty
of 1894 was supported by the Tokio Government.
The international consequences of thus discriminat-
ing against the natives of so rising and self-confident
a country as Japan, and one conscious of its military
strength, were bound to be very different from the
difficulties encountered in the case of China. The
United States confronted a serious situation, but for-
tunately did not confront it alone. Australia and
British Columbia, similarly threatened by Japanese
immigration, were equally opposed to it.

Out of deference to Great Britain, with which she
had been allied since 1902, Japan consented that
her immigrants should not force their way into un-
willing communities. This position facilitated an
arrangement between the United States and Japan,
and an informal agreement was made in 1907. The